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Spectacular seafood from the icy North 


Atlantic and the finest cuts of U.S.D.A. choice beef are just part of what make Valle’s so special. 
At Valle’s, you'll always find pote attentive service and a warm, intimate atmosphere. Perfect 


timing for perfect dining. The best of everything to make you feel comfortable, and right at home. 


Come discover over 60 enticing entrees sure to please even the most 
discriminating palate. Choose from thick, juicy roast prime ribs, real 


Downeast lobster, thick-cut sirloin steak, giant baked stuffed shrimp, 
e filet mignon, and more. All carefully prepared, and cooked to perfection. 


And each of our 
many entrees is reasonably 


priced, appealing to budgets 
large and small. Daily 
luncheons start at just $2.95, 
dinners from $4.95. 


Remember, whenever you're 


looking for the perfect 
place to dine, look to Valle’s. 
& Great food, service, 


selection, atmosphere, 

and price, make Valle’s 

the perfect restaurant 
for everyone. 


y @® Andover Braintree 


Route I-93 Route 3 


Newton Saugus Fall River 
Route 9 Route 1 Jct. Routes 24 & 81 
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A report on winter produce 


by Billy Pope 


choices begin to change. The local fruit-and- 

vegetable harvest has been over for some months 
now, and though supplies keep coming in from orchards and 
farms in the South, we look more and more to the food items 
that have been stored away — the fresh produce down in the 
root cellar, the dried and canned produce sitting up on the 
shelves, and the frozen fruit and vegetables stashed away 
behind the ice cubes. 

Though nuts and dried fruit surely can’t be considered 
staples, they’re favorites for the holiday season. What would 
a Christmas fire be without roasted chestnuts, or turkey 
dressing without chopped nuts, or fruitcake without nuts 
and real dried fruit (as opposed to those green and red 
things so many mass producers put in)? So let’s take a close 
look at these specialty items. 


A s we move through the holiday season, our food 


Nuts 
Nuts come close to being an all-purpose food. They pro- 


vide substantial nutrition, they store well, and they can be 
eaten as they are with little if any preparation. 

A nut is really the dry fruit or seed of a plant. It grows 
inside a protective hull, which releases it at maturity in the 
fall. Nut trees generally grow quite slowly, taking upward of 
eight to 10 years to begin bearing fruit. Most nut trees grow 


very large and can live and bear fruit for as long as 75 or 
even 100 years. 

Nuts have a protein count high enough that they can 
assume the role of a staple for many vegetarians. But 
though nuts contain approximately as much protein as 
meat does, they are deficient in the amino acid lysine, which 
helps make protein available to the body. The best way to 
improve the nutritive value of nuts is to eat them with foods 
high in lysine, such as dairy products, meat, fish, and beans. 

Nuts are also rich in minerals: iron, thiamine, niacin, and 
potassium. But ounce for ounce they contain less minerals 
than do most vegetables, which grow closer to the soil. The 
main drawback to nuts, though, is their extremely high cal- 
orie and fat content. Cashews and macadamia nuts 
especially are way up there in saturated fats, so if you’re 
concerned about cholesterol, stay away from these two. The 
fats in peanuts, almonds, pecans, and walnuts are poly- 
unsaturated, so these nuts are probably better for you. 

Generally speaking, nut prices are going up, even though 
most of this year’s crop came in strong. Last year’s crop was 
also large, but so was the demand for it. The nuts harvested 
last fall began to fade around July, and new supplies didn’t 
kick in until September or later. Since there was little or no 
carry-over from last year, prices for this season’s nuts 

Continued on page 15 
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Toast 
of the town 


A seasonal guide 
to Champagne 


by Michael Apstein 


tions, marriages, ship christenings (a waste of good 

wine), and other festivities. There is so much 
demand for Champagne, and real Champagne (which is 
made by a special process from grapes grown in a well- 
demarcated area of France) is so expensive, that a plethora 
of other kinds of sparkling wine — some of them labeled 
“Champagne” — can be found in any wine shop. To see if 
there is a difference between Champagne and the others, 
and to locate affordable “bubbly” for the holidays, we 
blind-tasted a bunch of sparkling wines (including one real 
Champagne). Opinions of them are given below, but first 
let’s look at the difference between Champagne and other 
sparkling wines. 

Legend has it that Champagne was first made acci- 
dentally. The name of the tale’s unwitting hero, a 17th-cen- 
tury Benedictine monk who lived in an abbey 100 miles 
northeast of Paris, has by now become synonymous with 
great Champagne — Dom Perignon. He found that the wine 
he had made for the abbey the previous year was occasion- 
ally fizzy — sometimes so much so that the bottle exploded. 
We now know that the wine had stopped fermenting pre- 
maturely, and it had been bottled and corked before all of 
the grape sugar had been converted to alcohol. Then 
fermentation had started again, in the bottle, and the 
remaining sugar had continued its conversion into alcohol 
and carbon dioxide. Sometimes the amount of carbon diox- 
ide generated produced enough pressure to break the bottle, 
while other times it was just enough to give the wine some 
bubbles. Over the intervening three centuries, this process 
of making Champagne (methode champenoise) has evolved, 
but the basic principle of a second fermentation, in the 
bottle, has stayed the same. 

The process of making Champagne starts exactly like that 
of any white wine: the grapes are harvested and immedi- 
ately pressed, and the juice is collected and fermented in 
giant wooden vats or stainless-steel tanks. After the pri- 
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C hampagne. The very name evokes images of gradua- 


mary fermentation is complete, resulting in still white wine, 
the various batches are tasted and blended to achieve the 
characteristics that each Champagne house finds desir- 
able. The aim is to keep each year’s product similar, if not 
identical, to that of the previous year. To achieve this 
consistency, wine from several vineyards, grape varieties 
(both red and white), and years may be blended. This step 
is unheard of in France outside the Champagne region. One 
would never consider blending the great white Burgundies, or 
doctoring still white wine with the pinot noir, the grape used 
to make the outstanding red Burgundies. However, in this 
case, the result is better than Champagne from any of the 
individual vineyards. Philippe Court of Taittinger explains 
that Burgundies are not blended because the soil of the 
region imparts a pleasantly distinctive character to each 
grape, whereas in Champagne the soil is a neutral, chalky 
one, and the most agreeable character comes from taking 
advantage of various grapes’ attributes. 

After blending, the wine is put into the familiar Cham- 
pagne bottle, yeast and about a tablespoonful of sugar are 
added to begin the secondary fermentation, and the bottle is 
corked. Fermentation occurs over a period of months, while 
the bottles rest quietly on their sides. The wine is then aged 
in the chalk caves of the Champagne region (some of which 
were dug by the Romans) for a minimum of one year. The 
better houses (Ruinart, Taittinger, Moet-Chandon, to name 
just a few) wait three years. 

Before the Champagne is released for sale, sediment that 
formed during the secondary fermentation must be 
removed. Each bottle is slowly and gently turned (one- 
eighth of a revolution a day) and also tipped until it is 
eventually vertical, but upside down. This process 
(remuage) takes about six weeks and allows the sediment to 
collect at the cork. The neck of the bottle (which is still 
upside down) is then immersed in brine to freeze the wine in 
the neck, which traps the sediment. The bottle is turned 

Continued on page 20 
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Another fine mess 


Who to call when the party’s over 


by Marya Dantzer-Rosenthal 


“Mankind is divisible into two great classes, hosts and 


guests.”’ 
— Sir Max Beerbohm 


servants — Mr. Hudsons and Mrs. Bridgeses who could 
pull off a dinner party, for a king if necessary, at the 
drop of a hat. So it’s not surprising that Sir Max skipped 
right over one of the major factors that divide and classify 
party-givers: clean-up. Oh yes, there are holiday hosts who 
thoroughly deck the halls (homemade pates, full bar, sub- 
dued lighting in the conversation areas) and those who 
simply don their gay apparel and let it happen (a few phone 
calls, potato chips, BYOB). But when the last fa-la-la has 
faded, each host faces a landscape of crumpled napkins, 
half-empty glasses, and crumbs ground into the carpet. 
We all know someone who can’t go to bed until he’s erased 
all evidence of the evening’s merriment. My in-laws, for 
instance, make on-the-spot clean-up an excuse for a party 
post-mortem, a fascinating custom if you can stay awake. 
But for most of us, cleaning up after a party means 


I n some circles, households used to have full staffs of 
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vacuuming while hung over and other less-than-happy coin- 
cidences. It shouldn’t happen to anyone who was nice 
enough to have a party. 

It doesn’t have to. Depending on how much you're will- 
ing to spend, you can farm out some or all of the drudgery of 
party giving and save the fun jobs — say, the food and drink 
preparation — for yourself. You can hire people to give the 
place a once-over before the party, a crew to come in after 
the event and restore order, and even assistants who will 
clean up during the party so that you can relax and enjoy. 
Following is a guide to helpers whose services are available 
on a one-time basis. 


Professional cleaners 

House cleaning, the category into which clean-up serv- 
ices fall in the Yellow Pages, breaks down into light 
(vacuuming, dusting, bathroom and kitchen scrubbing, and 
heavy (windows, rug shampooing, upholstery cleaning, wall 
washing). Most firms have their own definitions of what is 
heavy or light cleaning, and most will do both. Light work is 
billed per man-hour. For heavy jobs you'll most commonly 





be charged a flat rate. Neither includes getting your dishes 
done after the party, but your place will look nice other- 
wise. 

Professional cleaners bring their own equipment and 
supplies, but will depend on you for precise instructions 
about what’s to be done. Most firms prefer, but don’t insist, 
that one-time clients stick around to answer questions. And 
while you might feel silly cleaning up before the cleaners 
come (though many people do this), it’s not a bad idea to 
tidy. Why pay somebody to guess where you keep your 
stapler? 

One caveat: there’s an element of instability in the clean- 
ing trade. Alongside long-established, pricy companies, 
there exist cut-rate, one-man operations that may not be 
adequately insured. Workers’ compensation and liability 
insurance against property damage or theft are standard 
among reputable cleaning firms, such as those listed below. 
Payment for one-time cleaning is usually made upon com- 
pletion of the job. Some people tip cleaners, but it’s not 
expected unless you’ve asked for special service. 

A & B Professional Cleaning (34 Southwest Park, West- 
wood, 329-1803) is a good bet if you live to the southwest of 
Boston. If your parties tend to get out of hand, you’ll be glad 
to know the company tackles fire-restoration work. For 
ordinary housecleaning, including nasty jobs like waxing or 
buffing floors, dusting baseboards and cabinet interiors, and 
doing the oven, the rate is $22 an hour for two cleaners. For 
washing walls, woodwork, and inside windows you’ll pay $30 
per hour. Rug shampooing costs 18 cents a square foot, 
upholstery cleaning is priced by estimate, and both jobs 
must be specially requested in advance. Minimum charge is 
$35 in the area immediate to Westwood, $60 farther afield. 


Employees undergo “complete security clearance’’ before 
they are hired. For the holidays, you should book two or 
three weeks in advance. 
Arthur Treacher Cleaning Service (93 Charles Street, 
Boston, 482-1114) is “‘mostly into heavy cleaning,” accord- 
ing to supervisor Bob Gliniewicz. To clients, that means: 
assign priorities to their instructions, get the kids out of the 
way, and expect to pay $12.50 per man-hour, with a $50 
minimum. A host of big jobs cost extra, among them floor 
waxing (priced by estimate) and cleaning the oven ($20) or 
the fridge ($15), inside and out. The firm adds a travel 
charge beyond the inner suburbs. You may reserve workers 
as little as two or three days in advance. 
Chapman, Inc. Home Services Center (512 Park Drive, 
Boston, 266-6622) is unique in that you’re billed per worker 
by the half-day (three-and-a-half hours, $40) or full day 
(seven-and-a-half hours, $70). Weekend rates are $5 higher 
per half-day. For these prices, you’ll get all the basics plus 
oven cleaning, floor waxing, wall and woodwork washing — 
everything, in fact, except window washing and rug sham- 
pooing, which Chapman prices by estimate. The company 
will tackle any one-time job within an hour of Boston, says 
Chapman’s proprietor, Dudley Meek. Beyond Route 128, a 
travel charge may be assessed. Employees have been 
trained by video tape. During the holiday season, book two 
or three days ahead. 
Domesticare of Melrose and Wakefield (130 Ashland, 
Melrose, 665-5557) is a franchise operation parented by the 
Drackett Corporation, the makers of Drano, Windex, and 
other cleaning products. The firm serves Melrose and sur- 
rounding towns, doing all types of cleaning, including fire 
Continued on page 10 
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Continued from page 9 

restoration. Rates are $10 per man- 
hour, with cleaning carpets, windows, 
and walls, and waxing floors billed at 
separate rates. Book “well in advance” 
during the holidays. 

P & S Complete Cleaning Service, 
Inc. (634 High Street, Dedham, 329- 
5644) covers the metropolitan area 
without assessing a travel charge, 
doing any type of cleaning. There’s a 
one-hour minimum on the $10.50 per- 
man-hour rate, and cleaners work in 
teams of two. Oven cleaning is 
included in this rate, carpet cleaning is 
charged at 15 cents a square foot, and 
windows and upholstery are priced by 
estimate. Here, as elsewhere, the 
cleaners theoretically won’t do dishes, 
but owner Paul Petrucci cheerfully 
points out, “I would rather load a dish- 
washer than clean a bathroom — what 
would you rather pay me for?” Four or 
five days advance notice is recom- 
mended. 

Servicemaster Services, Inc. (172 
Spring Street, West Roxbury, 323- 
7516), with offices worldwide, is maybe 
the largest franchise operation in the 
cleaning business. The West Roxbury 
office handles requests for all of East- 
ern Massachusetts, farming out jobs to 
subsidiary franchises when necessary. 
Employees of this full-service interior- 


cleaning company will even do the 
dishes for the basic rate of $30 per hour 
for two cleaners. There is a three-hour 
minimum charge. Carpet and uphol- 
stery cleaning is billed separately. 
Book as soon as possible for the holi- 
days. 

West Suburban Home Cleaning 
Service (16 Mulberry Lane, Billerica; 
phone in Brookline, 787-1715) will do 
general interior cleaning, including 
ovens and floors, but not carpet sham- 
pooing. The rate is $30 an hour for a 
crew of three, with a one-hour mini- 
mum. The firm operates in the inner 
and outer western suburbs. Proprietor 
Jim Donoman expresses a general rule 
about house cleaners when he sug- 
gests that “‘a nice disposition will get a 
customer more work of a better qual- 
ity.” 


Students 
You pay less to hire students and, in 


one way, get more. By and large, 
they’ll do anything except scrape lino- 
leum. Depending on whom you get, 
however, the speed and quality of the 
work may be less than those of pros, 
and you'll have to provide your own 
equipment and supplies. Further- 
more, you may find yourself thrust into 
the role of supervisor if your helpers are 
inexperienced. 


Harvard Student Agencies (4 
Holyoke Street, Cambridge, 495-3033) 
offers the most-impressive student 
help. Actually a conglomerate of 10 
student-run small businesses, HSA 
can also supply caterers, bartenders, 
and waiters, as well as rent you party 
equipment. Base rates for house clean- 
ing (there’s a two-hour minimum) are 
$6.75 per person per hour, but from 
December 15 through January 2 this 
will probably be jacked up to $8 or $9, 
says HSA custodial manager Bruce 
Hansen. HSA cleaners will do any job, 
using your equipment and supplies, 
except wash outside windows requir- 
ing a ladder higher than six feet. The 
company is fully insured, and most 
cleaners are experienced. Five days 
notice will guarantee up to three work- 
ers. You must provide transportation if 
your home is not reachable by MBTA. 
For hard-to-get-to spots, a travel 
charge may be assessed. 
Rent-a-Kid of Allston-Brighton 
(787-3182), Jamaica Plain (522-6912), 
Roslindale (469-2440), and Roxbury 
(445-9813) is a collaborative program, 
funded by Boston’s Economic Employ- 
ment Policy Administration, which 
puts 14- and 15-year-olds to work for 
minimum wage ($3.10 per hour). Rent- 
a-Kids will generally do any type of 
Continued on page 14 
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Tea groups 


Where to drink in the afternoon 


by Donna Kay Williams 


drink out of Royal Doulton cups, anyway. Back in Ala- 

bama, when I was a kid, no meal was complete without 
the requisite glass of iced tea (even in the winter), laced 
liberally with sugar and lemon juice. But tea? Hot? That 
was something you drank when you had a cold, with lots of 
honey and lemon to soothe your throat. Better still are 
honey-and-lemon-flavored cough drops — easier, more 
effective. 

Then the natural-foods movement arrived, and tea 
acquired its own snobbish appeal among those who 
eschewed coffee as a stimulant (never mind that tea con- 
tains almost as much caffeine). And for purists, herb teas 
were the answer. I really couldn’t relate to that. 

But tea (as in the American Heritage Dictionary’s defini- 
tions 6a. — Chiefly British. An afternoon refreshment usu- 
ally of cakes served with tea — and 6b. — A social gather- 
ing at which tea is taken ), that’s another story. There’s an 
art to taking afternoon tea as the British do, and as proper 
Bostonians you not only should indulge yourselves in the 
pleasures thereof but should know how and where to do so 
properly — especially at Christmas time, when Dickensian 
activities are de rigueur. On with the white gloves. 

* * * 

First off, you don’t wear jeans to tea. You wear, prefer- 
ably, a dress with stockings and conservative pumps (if 
you’re a woman), or a nice tweedy jacket and a tie (if you’re 
not). Especially at the Ritz. 

The Ritz-Carlton serves English high tea daily, from 4 to 
5 p.m., upstairs in what is called the ‘“‘lounge”’ (it’s really 
just an open area between the kitchen and dining room). 
The atmosphere seems appropriately British (read stuffy): 
the waiters wear tails, the waitresses black uniforms with 
white lace collars and aprons; the tables are covered with 
pink tablecloths and decorated with single red roses; silver 
abounds (flatware, tea service, bud vases); people speak in 
hushed tones and exhibit good table manners. 

Tea for one person includes a choice of imported teas, four 
tiny sandwiches (sans crusts), and your choice of pastry 
($4.75). The sandwiches (ham, egg salad, corned beef, and 
tuna salad) are okay, though not exceptional, but the pas- 
tries are wonderful. Other items are available a la carte. 

After you’ve exchanged your Christmas gifts at Bonwit’s, 
Brooks Brothers, and Shreve’s, the Ritz is the perfect place 


I *ve never really been big on tea — not the kind you 





Tea at the Copley Plaza Court 
Photo by Roy DiTosti 


to go — it’s properly snooty. 

Or are your exchanges confined to Filene’s basement? 
You can spice up an otherwise dreary afternoon with high 
tea at the Parker House’s Cafe Tremont. There, with strains 
of classical music and a gentle murmur of conversation set- 
ting the Continental mood, tea is served from 3 to 5 p.m. 
The ambiance is lovely and the menu varied, offering every- 
thing from sandwiches to crepes to omelets to, of course, tea. 
Of course there are pastries ($1.75 apiece). Some of the 
enticements: Black Forest cake, English trifle, peach tart, 
Boston cream pie, mocha cake, and chocolate mousse (I 
tried it — delicious). 

The Cafe at the Atrium, in Harvard Square, doesn’t bill 
itself as a tearoom, but as a very proper friend of mine (and 
a strong advocate of tweeds) said, ‘“Tea is whatever you 
make it.”” So we made it to the Atrium for tea. 

This restaurant has a category on its menu called 
‘“‘Etceteras,”’ including hummus, crudites, French bread 
and butter, guacamole, and other delights (the society 
editor in my hometown used to refer to the ‘“‘delights”’ that 
were served at the teas she covered; I never knew exactly 
what she meant, but assume that anything served between 3 
and 5 p.m. qualifies) that make interesting, if uncon- 
ventional, teatime fare. There are also salads, crepes, sand- 
wiches, quiches, soups, and the requisite pastries. 

The list of imported teas comprises orange spice, orange 
pekoe, Darjeeling, Lapsang Souchong (I thought it smelled 
like burnt rubber but my companion said it was supposed 
to), and English Breakfast. And the Cafe serves its tea loose 
— a nice touch. 

We sampled the quiche Lorraine (good, but made with a 
somewhat cloying, very sharp cheese) and a crepe with 
shrimp and mussels (light, tasty), which were served with 
the small Atrium salad (undistinguished greens, too much 
vinaigrette). 

Tea may be whatever you make it, but somehow I found 
the Atrium lacking the proper tearoom atmosphere. Our 
snack seemed more like a late lunch. 

* * * 

According to a co-worker (who claims that she read this in 
Vogue) afternoon tea began as an excuse for English ladies 
to pig out on starches and sweets, so they could eat like 
birds in front of the gentlemen at dinner a couple of hours 
later. Makes sense to me, especially at the Copley Plaza. 
Now, this is high tea as I envisioned it: just the right 

Continued on page 14 
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Continued from page 13 
combination of elegance, informality, 
conviviality, and good food and drink. 
Afternoon tea at Copley’s Court is 
smart (as in fashionable, refined); and 
on one of the two occasions I was there 
it was almost exclusively a ladies’ 
province. The tea-takers flitted from 
table to table (everyone knew one 
another, apparently), chattering about 
this benefit, that cocktail party, this 
pair of earrings, that pair of shoes. 
And, though I didn’t know a soul, I was 
included in the group (it could have 
been my kid gloves and sheer stock- 
ings). I met the widow of a former 
Austrian consul, who told me, “Years 
ago, when I moved to Boston from New 
York, I invited a group of very proper 
Bostonian ladies to tea. They wore 
mink coats and white cotton gloves! 
Boston just doesn’t know how to 
dress.’’ Off with the white gloves. 
The Copley takes tea seriously. The 
English set tea ($5.95), which I ordered 
on my first visit, was delightful (that 
word again). ‘It was served on a three- 
tiered silver tray, on which were 
arranged hot buttered scones (light, 
melt-in-your-mouth baking-powder 
biscuits), with orange marmalade; five 
different kinds of tiny sandwiches — 
watercress-and-cream-cheese, liver- 
wurst, cucumber-and-cream-cheese, 


lox-and-mayonnaise, and _ sliced- 
chicken; fresh sliced strawberries with 
real whipped cream; date-nut bread; 
pumpkin bread; and a strawberry tart. 
And tea (Lapsang Souchong, Jas- 
mine, Earl Grey, Darjeeling, Ceylon, 
and Formosa Oolong). Mmmm. This 
was much too much food for one per- 
son, but it’s perfect for, uh, tea for two. 

My second visit to Copley’s Court 
wasn’t quite as successful. Marinated 
herring with sour cream wasn’t exactly 
what I wanted (grave lox with dill 
sauce was, but it was unavailable), nor 
was it inexpensive ($3.95) considering 
the size of the portion. I ordered 
crumpets with honey because I 
couldn’t resist; I guess I just wasn’t 
prepared for English muffins, else I 
wouldn’t have been disappointed. But 
Copley’s is far and away the most 
authentic, most pleasant tearoom in 
Boston. And the menu is extensive, 
including a selection of sherries, ports, 
and aperitifs. 
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Taking tea is a matter of style; it is 
an experience to, well, savor. It is 
proper, timeless, tasteful. But don’t be 
surprised if your friend looks askance 
when you invite her to tea. Just remind 
her not to wear jeans — or a mink coat 
and white cotton gloves. Oo 


Mess 


Continued from page 10 

work, including the after-party dishes, 
but the flip side of this willingness and 
low wage is that they’ll require super- 
vision and, if you’re fussy, maybe on- 
the-spot training as well. The kids tend 
to accept jobs close to home. If trans- 
portation is necessary, you may be 
asked to provide it or pay travel cost. 
The agency insures against property 
damage, theft, and injury to the kids 
— but not against no-shows, which run 
at about 10 percent, according to direc- 
tor Paul Creighton. (A replacement 
worker can sometimes be found right 
away.) Place your reservation early for 
the holidays. 

Hire-a-Kid (131 Highland Avenue, 
Somerville, 776-4514), sponsored by 
the Somerville Youth Program, has 
policies similar to Rent-a-Kid’s. Direc- 
tor Audrey Colby notes two differ- 
ences — jobs may be scheduled as late 
as 24 hours in advance, and the organ- 
ization is not insured. Kids will also 
work in Cambridge. Carfare is assessed 
on all assignments. 


Host assistants 
What could be nicer than to be a 


guest at your own party? Or, if you’re 
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a bara restaurant 
lunch and dinner 11.30 am — 2:00 am 


saturday and sunday brunch 
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shop ... for 
interesting people 
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Butcher Block Furniture 
*Kitchen Glass and Crockery 
eand more 
1063-1077 Mass. Ave., Cambridge, 661-0350 
140 North Street, Hingham, 749-5451 
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FRAMINGHAWM’S 
FINEST 
CHINESE 
CUISINE 


Mandarin & Szechuan Cuisine 


HAPPY HOUR 
4-7 P.M. 


$1.25 For 
Oriental And 
American Cocktails 
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BACK BAY 
CAFE L’ANANAS 


281 Newbur 


Street 


353-0176 


French and International Cuisine in an informal setting. Outdoor Cafe. 


HERMITAGE 


955 Boylston Street 
267-3652 


Russian and French cuisine in a contemporary 
setting at the Institute of Contemporary Art. 
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HUNAN GARDEN 
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the type who worries about wallflow- 
ers, than being free to circulate with- 
-out constantly having to check the 
level of the onion dip? The agencies 
listed below will allow you to do just 
that, and they'll take care of the dishes 
besides. However, aside from that and 
wiping kitchen surfaces, they’ll leave 
post-festivities scrubbing to you. 

Hostess Helper, Inc. (20 Whittlesey 
Road, Newton, 244-8465) is beginning 
its ninth year as supplier of alter-egos 
to Eastern Massachusetts party giv- 
ers. Company president Ellen Hoch- 
berger requires that her bartenders, 
waiters, and managers have experi- 
ence in the food-and-restaurant field, 
and she commands a staff of more than 
150 during the holidays. Helpers will 
warm already prepared food, make up 
attractive serving arrangements, keep 
food and drink moving during the 
party, and do all clean-up directly 
related to the party except vacuuming 
and cleaning the bathroom. Basic 
rates (followed by on-the-holiday rates 
in parentheses) are $8.75 ($11.25) per 
helper per hour, with a four-hour mini- 
mum; $10.75 ($13.25) per hour per bar- 
tender; and $12.75 ($17.00) per hour 
for a party manager (recommended for 
gatherings involving three or more 
helpers). Tipping is ‘‘optional but cus- 
tomary.”’ Workers come wearing white 


shirts and black skirts or slacks with 
vests and ties. The average stint is 
four-and-a-half hours, and _ helpers 
usually leave before midnight, says 
Hochberger. Book as far ahead as pos- 
sible for the holidays. Hostess Helper 
also provides party planning and 
decorating assistance. 

Party Pros (161 Highland Avenue, 
Suite 212, Needham; phone in Med- 
field, 359-2825) is a five-month-old 
company along the lines of Hostess 
Helper, offering similar services at 
slightly lower rates — $8.50 per hour 
per helper, with a four-hour mini- 
mum; $9.50 per hour per bartender; 
and $10.50 per hour for the party man- 
ager. Party Pros operates in the metro- 
politan area, including the North and 
South Shores. To company founder 
Bob Levine, who learned the ropes 
about entertaining ‘from my Mom,” 
pre-party planning is serious stuff. The 
company will “create and design party 
environments” and confer with hosts 
by telephone about the most minor of 
planning details. Party Pros has done 
jobs as small as intimate dinners for 
two, and will supply a “Party Protifi- 
cate”’ if you want to give its services as 
a gift. You should book at least two 
weeks ahead for the holidays, although 
the company will try to accommodate 
last-minute engagements. Oo 


Produce 


Continued from page 5 

started out higher than last year’s 
prices. Contributing to the increase is 
that growers are sending big ship- 
ments to Europe and Japan. 

The new California almond crop is 
smaller than last year’s (the biggest 
ever); look for prices to begin to move 
up here. An interesting tidbit about 
almonds is that they’re really not nuts 
at all. They are a stone fruit, like 
plums and peaches. What we eat is the 
pit, which explains why they’re so 
hard. 

The walnut harvest set a record. 
This year, the central San Joaquin and 
Sacramento Valleys of California — 
where most almonds come from, too — 
will supply around 220,000 tons of wal- 
nuts to the world, an increase of almost 
40 percent over the 1978 harvest. The 
inside of a walnut kernel should be 
clear and white. If it is rubbery and 
dingy gray, avoid that walnut. 

California is also becoming 
America’s main supplier of pistachio 
nuts. Until the last year or so, most of 
our pistachios came from Iran and, toa 
lesser extent, Turkey. But this year, 

Continued on page 16 
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Austro-Hungarian Cuisine 


Chef’s Nightly Special 
Complete Dinner $17.00 


For Two 





Before or after Dinner enjoy our cozy 
NIGHT OWL LOUNGE 
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GREEK DINING 


And now featuring Greek & 
International Music 
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a KING WAH 


“King Wah serves up seafood, subtly seasoned in the 
best Cantonese tradition. Try the steamed whole fish, 
the delicious lobster, the pan-fried shrimp, or the sliced 
Sirloin steak” — BOSTON magazine, July Restaurant 
Guide 1979. Enjoy exotic Polynesian drinks in the newly 
decorated lounge. We also have dim sum Chinese 
pastry. Open Monday through Sunday, 9 a.m. to 
3:30 a.m. Sunday brunch 9 a.m. to 3 p.m. 
Reservations accepted. Take out available. 


25-29 Beach Street 
Boston, Mass. 
426-2705 
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California had 8500 acres bearing fruit, 
and almost 22,000 acres more planted 
but not yet producing. It takes about 
eight years for young trees to begin 
bearing. The California pistachio is a 
high-quality nut that won’t need to be 
stained red or green to cover up dis- 
colorations since it has an attractive 
natural amber color. California pis- 
tachios are definitely a new develop- 
ment to keep an eye on. 

The filberts, coming out of Oregon, 
had a short crop, so expect prices to 
increase about 30 percent. Pecan 
prices are going up too. Though the 
Georgia pecan crop came in a month 
late, the numbers from that state look 
good; Georgia pecans should account 
for half the US supply this year. But 
the nuts are small, meaning that large 
pecans can command premium prices. 
Here again, exports to Europe and 
Japan are up. Figure in a 40-percent 
drop in the harvest out of Texas, and 
we've got price increases. 

Now, being from Texas, I just had to 
check out what happened — ’cause as 
everybody surely knows, the Texas 
Native pecan is the best-tasting, 
hardest-to-crack, highest-in-demand 


pecan in the world. I found that last 
year there was the largest pecan har- 
vest Texans have seen for a good 10 
years. Since pecan trees are what are 
called alternate-bearing trees — that 
is, if one year’s harvest is good, chances 


are the next one will be off — last 
year’s heavy set had the trees hanging 
pretty heavy, and it took a lot out of 
the trees. So this year they just took it 
slow and easy and didn’t set all that 
much fruit. Add this to an incredible 
drought and heat wave, and you’ve got 
an off year. 

And peanuts? Well, you may as well 
pack it in. The Southeastern peanut 
crop was devastated this year. First, 
drought retarded plant growth, and 
then it rained while the peanuts were 
upturned, curing in the fields. With 
the harvest off maybe 40 percent from 
last year, look for spot shortages and 
much higher prices. And the farmers, 
who can usually unload the lower- 
grade peanuts to oil processors, are up 
against an abundance of corn and soy- 
bean oils, which depresses peanut-oil 
prices. So both farmers and con- 
sumers will take it on the chin. This 
means that you’d best hoard all the 
peanut butter you can find: stash it in 
the freezer, guard it with alarms. 

And, finally, the chestnut. We’ve 
been importing chestnuts from 
southern Europe since the beginning of 
the century, when all the US trees were 
destroyed by blight. The chestnut 
boats were late coming in this year, but 
this didn’t seem to affect price (much). 
Chestnuts can be eaten raw, but most 
folks prefer to boil or, better yet, to 
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roast them. 

Nuts are best stored in their shells 
(they’re also much cheaper to buy that 
way). But if they’re already shelled, 
store them in a cool place away from 
light. If they turn rancid, you’ll know it 
by the smell. Because nuts are sus- 
ceptible to the aflatoxin mold, roasted 
nuts may be safer to keep around than 
raw nuts. This isn’t to say that eating 
raw nuts is unsafe, just that you should 
be cautious about buying too far ahead 
of eating. 


Dried fruit 

People generally begin to think 
about dried fruit as soon as Labor Day 
rolls around and the swimming pools 
close up. Problem is, even if the fruit 
has been harvested at that point, it 
surely hasn’t finished drying out. So 
until around Thanksgiving, most dried 
fruit is last year’s storage crop. By now, 
though, we’re well into the new supply. 
This year’s wrinkled fruit looks good — 
good crops all around. And since the 
price is set for the whole year as soon as 
the harvest is in, we don’t have to 
worry about large increases. 

Raisins, as you probably know, are 
sun-dried seedless grapes. For about 
1500 years, the raisin capital of the 
world was Armenia; today it’s 
California. Supplies of dried peaches, 
pears, and apples will hold up through 
the year, with prices steady. But 
supplies of dried apricots will be tight 
since there was no carry-over from last 
year. Prunes are simply dried plums, 
or at least specific varieties of dried 
plums. There was a big crop of plums 
this year. 

Figs are an interesting story. Though 
this fruit has been eaten since before 
recorded history, the US didn’t bring 
in trees until the 1880s. The trees 
chosen were from Turkey and bore 
what we now call Smyrna figs. The 
importers picked this fig because it’s a 
delicious delicacy. But they over- 
looked something: the flower of the 
Smyrna fig is imprisoned within the 
center of the fruit, which makes 
pollination tough. And without polli- 
nation, the fig will fall off the tree 
before it matures. The edible-fruit- 
bearing Smyrna trees are female, so 
the fig folks decided to import male fig 
trees and transfer their pollen into the 
female figs by toothpick. Well, as you 
can imagine, this process took up quite 
a bit of time. Finally someone asked 
the Turks what they did. Reply: let the 
fig wasp do the work. These tiny wasps 
are born in the inedible male fig, and 
during their one-day life span they 
travel to the female fig, looking for a 
place to deposit eggs and pollinating 
all the way. 

Like most fruit, figs are better fresh, 
but they have a very short season, so 
for most of the year we have to rely on 


dried ones. This year’s California crop 
looks good, as do the “‘string”’ figs from 
Greece. Though harder, these are quite 
tasty when cooked. 

Dates, the ‘‘candy of the trees,”’ have 
always been a popular food in the 
Middle East. Three-quarters of the 
world’s supply comes from Iraq, 
though California now supplies most of 
the US. The leading commercial 
variety is the Deglet Noor, which is a 
light-colored, good eating and storage 
date. 

Dates are sold fresh or dry. Fresh 
dates are generally pressed together in 
bulk, they’re plump and shiny, and 
they range in color from yellow to 
golden brown. Avoid shriveled fresh 
dates with visible sugar crystals on the 
surface. Dried dates are usually sold in 
containers, the fruits are separate from 
one another, they're darker, and they 
may have been pasteurized to prevent 
molding. Dates absorb odors from 
strong-smelling foods, so watch what 
they’re stored next to. 

Nutritionally, dried fruits have 
positive attributes, though there are 
reasons not to make them a big habit. 
Dried fruit is very high in minerals, 
especially iron; however, some assert 
that the body doesn’t absorb this form 
of iron readily. But the major objec- 
tion to eating large quantities of dried 
fruit is that it has a high level of sugar. 
Fresh fruit averages from five to 10 per- 
cent sugar by weight, but after it’s 
dried the proportion is more like 60 or 
70 percent. During drying, both the 
mineral and sugar content increase. 
The sugar content is so high that dry- 
ing is a traditional way to preserve 
fruit, since no microorganisms can 
grow in such high concentrations of 
sugar. Along with the high sugar level, 
the sticky consistency may mean you'll 
have trips to the dentist to look 
forward to. And often that sugar is 
sucrose, generally considered the least 
healthful form of sugar. Sucrose is the 
predominant sugar in apricots, 
bananas, peaches, and pineapples. 
Cherries, figs, and grapes, on the other 
hand, contain little or no sucrose. 

Then there’s the debate about the 
use of sulfur as a color preservative in 
dried fruits. Most authorities claim 
that it is safe in the small concentra- 
tions used, but it’s not above sus- 
picion. Sulfur is not added to dark 
raisins, prunes, dates, and most figs, 
but it is used extensively in apricots, 
peaches, and golden raisins. Sorbic 
acid, another common additive, is con- 
sidered quite safe. ‘‘Moist-pack’”’ fruits 
have been pasteurized, eliminating the 
need for preservative chemicals. 

(Thanks again to Arthur Novelline 
of Bay State Produce Company and 
Department of Agriculture agents in 
California, Texas, and Georgia for 
their helpful discussions.) Oo 
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Discover... 
Aku-Boston Aku-Cambridge 


Enter the world of tropical dining at Aku-Aku Chinese Polynesian 
restaurants and exotic lounges. Our tropical island in Cambridge 
is open for luncheon every day until 3 p.m. and dinner until 2 a.m. 
Boston caters to night owls, open 5 p.m. to 3 a.m. nightly. 
Delivery service available Boston only. 
le deliver your order within 2 miles for $2 ($10 minimum purchase). 
Free garage parking in Boston. 
Call for banquets, reservations or take-out. 
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BOSTON CAMBRIDGE 


390 COMM. AVE. 149 ALEWIFE BROOK PKWY. 
OPEN: 4 PM to 3 AM DAILY OPEN DAILY 11:30 AM to 2 AM 
LUNCHEON SPECIALS 
HAPPY HOURS: 4-6 MON.-SAT. SERVED EVERY DAY 
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International 
flavors 


Old-world holiday 


by Sheryl Julian 


ot every family restricts its 
N iaitts menus to roast beef, 

plum pudding, and cut-out 
cookies. Cultures beyond the pale of 
Dickensian tradition offer ethnic 
specialties as well suited to the season 
as any Victorian fare. We present here 
three such dishes — boudins blancs 
(white sausages) from France, Latvian 
pop peas, and pirogi from Poland — 
gleaned from the Christmas/New Year 
recipes of local cooks. 


Denise Schorr’s boudins blancs 
(French white sausages) 
Makes 10 to 14 sausages 

Traditional French Christmas Eve 
and New Year’s Eve celebrations 
(Reveillons), always include these 
white chicken-and-pork sausages, 
served with a puree of potatoes, French 
mustard, and crusty bread. According 
to French-cooking teacher Denise 
Schorr, the sausages might be served 
after a first course of oysters on the half 
shell, and many people continue to 
make them all winter for the classic 
sausage, meat, and sauerkraut cas- 
serole choucroute garnie. 

Schorr prefers to make her boudins 
with the eye of the pork loin because it 
is the whitest part of the animal, and 
she adds orange-flower water (avail- 
able at specialty markets) for flavor. 
For the meat mixture: 

40 inches of hog casings (available at 
supermarkets and specialty markets as 
a single strand or in sections; 

4 pound boneless, skinless chicken 
breast; 

Y2 pound boneless pork (from the 
eye of the loin); 

About 4 pound hard fatback, diced 
(enough to make 1 well-packed cup); 

2 jumbo eggs; 

Y% cup potato starch; 

3 teaspoons sea salt; 

Y% to %4 teaspoon freshly ground 
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white pepper. 
For the aromatic milk: 

1 cup diced carrots; 

1 cup diced onions; 

1 cup diced celery; 

4 bay leaves; 

1 tablespoon thyme; 

5 sprigs of parsley; 

1 heaping teaspoon nutmeg; 

1 cup milk; 

1 to 2 tablespoons orange-flower 
water; 

Y% cup melted butter (for frying). 

Soak the casings in cold water for at 
least one hour, then rinse them in cold 
water several times. Check the casings 
for holes by fitting one end of each sec- 
tion over the end of your faucet and 
running the cold water. Snip the casing 
off where you find water leaking out, 
cutting right where the hole is so you 
don’t waste any casing. 

Cut the chicken and pork into small 
chunks — you should have about one 
cup of each. Use a food processor or 
grinder to work the chicken, pork and 
fatback together until they are finely 
ground. Add the eggs, potato starch, 
salt, and pepper, and beat well. 
Transfer the mixture to the bow! of an 
electric mixer, and set aside. 

For the aromatic milk: combine the 
carrots, onions, celery, bay leaves, 
thyme, parsley, nutmeg, and milk in a 
very large saucepan and bring slowly to 
boiling. Simmer very gently for 10 
minutes (watch carefully so the milk 
does not boil over), then strain. 

Beat the meat mixture with the 
dough hook of the mixer while you add 
the aromatic milk a little at time. Con- 
tinue beating until the mass is homog- 
enized — about three to five minutes 
in the mixer. (Without a dough hook, 
beat by hand for 10 minutes.) Finally, 
mix in the orange-flower water a table- 
spoon at a time. 

To fill the sausages, tie a knot in the 


specialties 


end of a section of casing, then fit the 
open end over the top of a sausage- 
stuffing machine, hand stuffer, funnel, 
or pastry bag fitted with a plain round 
tip. Squeeze the meat mixture into the 
casing, tying it off with string every 
three inches to make short, fat links. 

Sterilize a needle and pierce the 
boudins all over to remove air pockets 
and prevent them from bursting 
during cooking. 

Fill a three-quart casserole three- 
quarters full of water, and bring the 
liquid to a boil. Put the boudins in a 
wire deep-frying basket, salad basket, 
or square strainer that will fit inside 
the casserole. Lower the heat, then 
lower the basket into the water. Press a 
sheet of parchment or waved paper 
directly onto the sausages to help hold 
them under the water, and poach them 
gently, with the water just barely 
trembling, for 25 minutes. Turn the 
sausages over, halfway through cook- 
ing. Remove the boudins from the 
water, drain them, and dry them with 
paper towels. 

To serve: brush boudins with melted 
butter and grill or saute them in a 
skillet for about three minutes. You 
can test whether the sausages are done 
by sticking a metal skewer into the 
center of one and leaving it there for 
about a minute. The meat is cooked if 
the skewer is hot when withdrawn. 
Slice the sausages diagonally and serve 
them with a puree of potatoes. 


Jakobine Melngailis’s 
paukshkjeti zirnji 
(Latvian “‘pop”’ peas) 

Jakobine Melngailis was born in 
Latvia in 1896. This is her traditional 
recipe for pop peas, a healthful snack 
she ate year-round as a girl, in place of 
candy. Dried peas (in Latvian holiday 
tradition, “live seeds’’ representing life 
suspended in winter) should be soaked 
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Boudins blanc with potatoes (top), and pirogi with sour cream 


until they are “‘almost ready to germi- 
nate,” she advises, then fried in hot 
bacon fat. As the peas fry, they pop 
around in the pan, hence their nick- 
name. 

1-pound package dried whole green 
peas; 

1 teaspoon salt; 

1 teaspoon sugar; 

6 slices bacon. 

Pile the dried peas into a bowl and 
add the salt, sugar, and enough warm 
water to cover the peas by a couple of 
inches. Leave them to soak at room 
temperature for 24 hours. Then drain 
the peas and dry them in a clean cloth. 

Fry the bacon in a large skillet until 
it has rendered all its fat. Remove the 
bacon and use it for something else. 

Fry the peas in three equal batches, 
using a third of the fat for each. Stir 
the peas constantly as they fry until 
they are shiny and slightly browned. 
Spread the cooked peas out to cool, 
then pile them in a bowl to serve. They 


will keep for several days in a cool 
room. 


Harriet Samoriski Dumanoski’s 
sweetened cheese pirogi 

(Polish boiled and fried dumplings) 
Makes about four dozen 3'%-inch 
pirogi 

The well-known Polish dumplings, 
pirogi, appear on celebration tables all 
vear, but for the Christmas vigil, called 
Wigilia, they are made with a meat- 
less filling because it’s a fast day. A 
traditional Wigilia meal consists of an 
odd number of small courses served to 
an even number of people. Families 
invite an outsider to share the food, in 
keeping with the proverb, “‘A guest in 
the home is God in the home.” 

The meatless pirogi served at 
Wigilia can be filled with mushrooms 
(Polish dried mushrooms have a 
pronounced flavor), sauerkraut and 
mushrooms, cheese and potatoes, or 
sweetened cheese with or without cur- 


rants. Harriet Samoriski Dumanoski’s 
preference for desserts shows in these 
sweetened cheese pirogi. 

For the dough: 

2 egg yolks; 

2 tablespoons melted butter; 

1 cup water from cooking potatoes, 
or 2 tablespoons instant potato 
granules soaked in 1 cup warm water 
for a few minutes; 

2 tablespoons sour cream; 

3 cups sifted all-purpose flour; 

42 teaspoon salt; 

Additional all-purpose flour (for 
kneading). 

For the filling: 

7'2-ounce package farmer’s cheese; 

1 egg, beaten to mix; 

'y cup sugar; 

Grated rind of 2 lemon; 

Squeeze of lemon juice; 

‘2 cup butter (for frying). 

For the dough: with a wooden spoon, 
mix the egg yolks, melted butter, 
potato water, and sour cream together 
until they are smooth. Add the flour 
and salt, and stir the mixture to form a 
dough. Turn it out onto a floured board 
and knead it with both hands for 10 
minutes, or until the dough is no longer 
sticky. Add more flour as necessary. 
The kneaded dough should be smooth 
and somewhat shiny. 

Put the dough on a plate, cover it 
with an inverted bowl, and set it aside 
for a few minutes while you make the 
filling. 

For the filling: beat the farmer’s 
cheese, egg, and sugar together until 
smooth. Add the lemon rind and juice, 
and stir to mix. 

Roll the dough on a floured board 
with a floured rolling pin until it is 
about one-sixteenth-inch thick. Stamp 
out rounds with a 3'%-inch cutter. 

Brush the edges of the rounds with 
water, set a teaspoon of filling off 
center on each, and fold each disc over 
to form a half-moon shape. Reroll the 
scraps to make more rounds, and for 
the time being set the pirogi on a 
baking sheet. 

Bring a large casserole of water to a 
boil, then lower the heat so the liquid is 
just simmering. Add pirogi to make 
one layer and let them simmer for five 
minutes or until the dough is firm. Lift 
them from the liquid with a slotted 
spoon and transfer them back to the 
baking sheet. Repeat for the remain- 
ing dumplings, then cover the baking 
sheet tightly until you are ready to 
serve the dumplings. 

Heat a large (preferably non-stick or 
well-seasoned) skillet and add 2 
tablespoons of the butter. Fry the 
pirogi a few at a time until they are 
lightly browned on both sides. Add 
more butter to the skillet as neces- 
sary. Pile the pirogi onto a warmed 
platter and serve at once with sour 
cream passed separately. oO 
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Champagne 


Continued from page 6 
right side up, the cork is pulled, and 
the sediment shoots out under 
pressure. Only a small loss of liquid 
wine (degorgement) occurs. 

The bottle is then “topped up” with 
a mixture of sugar and wine (le dosage) 
and recorked. The amount of sugar 
added depends whether the Cham- 
pagne will be labeled Brut (the driest), 
Extra-Sec, Sec, Demi-Sec, or Doux 
(the sweetest). 


Perhaps two or three times a decade, 
the wine produced is unusually 
distinctive, and perhaps two-thirds of 
it is labeled with that year’s date and 
deemed a “‘vintage’’ Champagne. The 
third not bottled as vintage Cham- 
pagne is held in reserve to blend with 
the product of other years, to help 
maintain the consistency of non-vin- 
tage bottlings. A vintage Champagne 
is made from the best grapes and is 
aged longer than others, which in part 
accounts for its higher price. It has a 
more complex taste than non-vintage 
Champagnes. However, this does not 
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imply that the non-vintage ones are 
mediocre or to be shunned. Quite the 
contrary, a Champagne house should 
be judged by the quality of its non-vin- 
tage Champagnes because that is what 
it produces most of the time. 

Part of the reason for the high price 
of any Champagne is the cost of 
grapes. It takes three pounds of them 
to make one bottle of Champagne. 
Most Champagnes are made from a 
combination of white grapes (pinot 
chardonnay) and black grapes (pinot 
noir and pinot meunier), both of which 
are expensive: in 1979 they cost about 
$1.50 per pound. This year, because of 
inclement weather that reduced the 
crop, they cost $3 per pound. Another 
major expense is labor; all that turn- 
ing of bottles is costly. In an effort to 
keep prices down while maintaining its 
reputation, Taittinger, one of the 20 or 
so grande marque, or highest quality, 
firms, has recently started to perform 
the remuage by machine. The bottles 
are packed tightly into huge square 
baskets that gradually turn and invert. 

Because Champagne has a reputa- 
tion for being unexcelled, vintners in 
other regions try to produce their 
sparkling wines to sell at lower prices. 
It follows that their cost cutting 
involves using less-expensive grapes 
and/or less-laborious methods. Since 
any grapes that can be used to make 
wine can be used to make sparkling 
wine, good sparkling wines can come 
from the Loire Valley and from Sain, 
where the chardonnay and pinot noir 
are not planted. The remuage process 
can be eliminated by using the trans- 
fer method: the secondary fermenta- 
tion still occurs in the bottle, but then 
the bottles are uncorked and emptied 
under pressure, and by centrifugation 
the wine is separated from the sedi- 
ment and rebottled. (This allows the 
product to be labeled “fermented in 
the bottle,’ which some take to mean 
that the wine was produced by the 
methode champenoise.) A further cost- 
cutting measure is to perform the 
secondary fermentation in a giant 
closed vat and then bottle the wine 
under pressure. Taking economy to the 
extreme is the method of injecting still 
wine with carbon dioxide, a sort of 
Coca-Cola approach. 

Do these shortcuts make any 
difference? Judging from our tasting, 
they do. 

Ruinart 1971 Vintage Champagne, 
Brut. The group’s favorite turned out 
to be “‘the real thing.” It had an entic- 
ing bouquet, good flavor, and more 
depth and complexity than the others. 
Also, the “‘spritz’’ was subtler and not 
overpowering or detracting. It sells for 
a surprisingly low price for a vintage 
Champagne ($13.99 at Macy’s). 

Francois Monopole Blanc de Blanc, 

Continued on page 22 
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Chinese Restaurants 
KIKI’S 


482-7641 

168 Tremont Street — Boston 
{Co} e) ofes11 (im =1e)-) (0am Ore)an lento ay) 
Fast food service, 

slow cooked flavor 
Combination plates from $1.40 


KIKI’S 


Khclome folate) 

38 Salem Street — Medford 
(Co) o) eXe-1](- Man Ys1-10 16] 40 Mele 01-169) 
Sit down dining. 
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from $1.85, 
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from $2.45 


KIKI’S 3 


451-0668 

170 Tremont Street — Boston 
(opposite Boston Common) 
Fast food service. 
Combination plates from $1.45 


10% Off 


Total Bill 
With This Ad 
(not valid 12/31/80) 
Expires 1/31/81 
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KEXIGO 


New England’s premier authentic 
Mexican cuisine. Famous in 
Harvard Square since 1967. 


Some of the Authentic gourmet 
specialties include: 

Queso Asado, Enchiladas 
Verdes, Mole Poblano, 
Camarones a la Campechana, 
Chiles Rellenos and others. 


Imported Mexican beers, 
Margaritas and a complete 
cocktail and wine list. 
Lunch open from 
Monday through Saturday 
12:00 to 2:30 
Dinner: 
Sunday through Thursday 
6:00 to 10:00 pm 
Major Credit Cards Honored. 


75 WINTHROP ST. 


(comer of Boylston) 


CAMBRIDGE, MA 
491-4552 








ae 


Savor the sensation. 


Dine in the intimate leisure 
truly fine French cuisine commands. 
In the Sheraton Commander Hotel, 
across from Cambridge Common, 
next to Harvard Square. Major 
credit cards welcome. Valet parking. 
Call 354-1234 for reservations. 

extzy Dertads. 
== A sensual experience should 
never be rushed. 
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RESTAURANT 


ROKA 


FOR THE 
FINEST IN 
TRADITIONAL 
JAPANESE 

CUISINE 


ANYWHERE. 
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18 Eliot Street 
Harvard Sq. 
Cambridge, Mass. 
Tel. (617) 661-0344 











CHINESE CUISINE 
AT ITS FINEST! 


CHINA 
a 


We're located at 1204 Boylston St., on 
Rte. 9 in Chestnut Hill. All of our dishes 
F\a-m o}a-Joy-1a-10 mm ale ih ale leT- Uh ae- lale merele).<-1e| 
i (ome) qel-1anlam (al-mce-Celhdke)ar-lm@lalial-s\- mw i- he 
We are well-known for our traditional 
Cantonese menu, which includes 
iV7=1avacaliale Mm ige]aameiallol.¢-1anm-y-1-Lielele mm el) 
& pork to our famous Pu Pu Platter. 


What you didn't know is we have added 
fol=1 ilo] fo]¥-me-lale Mab co) (lemme y4-le1al0T- lame li-al-1-) 
iComole] au aal-al0mmelelan-me)melelant-\Zelal (1-14) 
Cashew Chicken and Cashew Shrimp. 
bm el0 mer- alate) @-t-1ael-1a¢- liam ielele|- Ma -mee-T- 11 es 
fat, M.S.G., please let us know and we 
will pay special attention to your dishes. 


We are a tradition and we intend to 
stay that way! 


Call and have a Luau 
734-1700 


Air conditioned for your comfort 
Specialists in home catering 
Accommodations for Private Comfort 








Continued from page 20 
Brut. A very close second was this wine 
made entirely from white grapes by the 
methode champenoise. As could be 
expected of a blanc de blanc, it was 
lighter than the Ruinart, with a clean, 
fresh nose and a grassy taste reminis- 
cent of many other Loire Valley wines. 
A good buy ($4.99 at Berman’s, Har- 
vard Wine and Liquor, and Macy’s). 
Vouvray Cremant, Brut. A cremant 
(literally, ““creamy’’) is a wine that is 
less bubbly than Champagne because 
slightly less sugar has been added for 
the secondary fermentation. This one 
had a somewhat ‘‘cheesy” nose that 


dissipated with time, but good flavor 
and depth as well as a long finish 
($7.95 at Brookline Liquor Mart). 

Hans Kornell, Brut. This had a good 
nose and a taste of fresh apples as well 
as a pleasant tartness that reminded me 
of a Vouvray ($8.00 to $8.50 at Ber- 
man’s, Brookline Liquor Mart, Cave 
Atlantique, Harvard Wine and Liquor, 
Macy’s, and Martignetti). 

Freixenet Cordon Negro. This is a 
Spanish wine made by the methode 
champenoise. Hinting of cinnamon, it 
was different from the others, but 
enjoyable. However, I would spend an 
extra dollar and go with the slightly 
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New!! Nightly Dinner 


Reduced Prices. 


RESTAURANT 


The best and 
most authentic 
Mandarin and 
Szechuan cuisine 


Try some of 
Our specialties 


(@l alia r=ss\- Ore) (0 (e181) 
AYAVIU] et Ui Wo) of) (-14 
Steamed Whole Fish 
WuFu House Duck 
Seafood Soup 


Don't just picture our food; 
COME IN AND EXPERIENCE IT!! 


“Everything | tasted there was excellent, and several 
dishes had that vivid clarity of flavor that first at- 
tracted us to all Szechuan food, and that we haven't 
noticed as much in recent yars.’ 

— Mr. Robert Nadeau, 

The Real Paper, June 28, 1980 


Open seven days a week 
11:30 A.M. — 11:00 P.M. 


Luncheon Buffet 
All you can eat, $2.95 per person 
Monday through Friday, 11:30 A.M.-3:00 P.M 


Chinese pastries Sat. & Sun. only 11:30 A.M. til 2:00 P.M. 
Cocktails 


460 Mass. Ave. 
Cambridge, MA 
Phone 876-6299 


MASTER CHARGE & VISA ARE ACCEPTED 


***** Five Star Chef 
Orders to take out 








more elegant Freixenet 1971 Vintage 
Brut (Cordon Negro costs $4.25 to 
$4.50 at Berman’s, Brookline Liquor 
Mart, Harvard Wine and Liquor, 
Macy’s, and the Wine Cask). 

Armelle Blanc de Blanc, Brut. 
Another one from the Loire, this wine 
was also clean and fresh, but what 
little flavor it had was overshadowed 
by the fizz ($6.95 at Brookline Liquor 
Mart). 

Domaine Chandon Blanc de Noir, 
Brut. This California wine is made 
entirely from black grapes (which 
explains its pink color), by a subsidi- 
ary of the Moet-Chandon firm of 
Champagne. It had a lot of flavor, as 
would be expected of a blanc de noir, 
but it also had an unexpected amount 
of sugar for a Brut. I would suggest 
passing this one by in favor of the simi- 
larly priced Domaine Chandon Blanc 
de Blanc, which is a little lighter and 
more elegant, and very good (Blanc de 
Noir costs $10 to $12.50 at Berman’s, 
Brookline Liquor Mart, Harvard Wine 
and Liquor, Macy’s, Martignetti, and 
the Wine Cask). 

Paul Masson, Brut. Made by the 
transfer process, this had a slightly off 
nose, but was basically light and taste- 
less ($5.25 at Martignetti). 

We sampled separately two less-dry 
varieties: a Korbell Extra Dry, which 
was cloying and undistinctive ($5.75 to 
$7.25 at Berman’s, Brookline Liquor 
Mart, Harvard Wine and Liquor, 
Macy’s, Martignetti, and the Wine 
Cask), and a Baumard Demi-Sec, from 
the Loire Valley, which was excellent. 
It was sweet but not cloying, had good 
character, and would go very well with 
dessert ($8.50 at Brookline Liquor 
Mart). 

A second real Champagne that I’ve 
sampled recently and can recommend 
very highly is the non-vintage Tait- 
tinger, Brut ($17.95 at Berman’s, and 
$15.99 at Macy’s). 


A Few Tips on Serving 
Sparkling Wines 

1) Once Champagnes and sparkling 
wines have been released from the 
winery, they are ready for immediate 
consumption and will not improve 
with further aging. 

2) The best way to uncork a bottle is 
to hold the cork firmly, and slowly 
twist the bottle while extracting the 
cork. 

3) Use tall, narrow glasses, not the 
flat ones that are called “Champagne 
glasses,’’ so as to retain as much of the 
fizz as possible. For the same reason, 
never use a swizzle stick. 

4) In addition to playing their usual 
role in celebrations, Champagnes and 
sparkling wines can make excellent 
aperitifs or accompaniments to fish or 
poultry dishes that generally take 
white wines. O 
































Patése Home-made Soups 

Hot Entrees & Seasonal Specials 
Delicious Salads « Assorted 
Sandwiches « Cheeses « Fresh 
FruitseEspressoeAperitifs, beers 
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Book Store 
Café 


Breakfast through Late Supper 
190 Newbury Street at Exeter, Boston * 536-0095 
Open Monday through Thursday 8:30-11; Friday 8:30-Midnight: 


Saturday 9:30-Midnight; Sunday 11-5 
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These listings are provided as an easy 
reference for our readers and include only 
those restaurants advertising in Savor or 
the Boston Phoenix. 


BOSTON 
Aegean Fare, 539 Commonwealth Ave. 
(Kenmore Sq.,, 267-2202. Open Mon. 
through Sat. from 7 a.m. to 4 a.m., and on 
Sun. from 8 a.ri. to 4 a.m. Beer-and-wine 
license. Ranoc: under $6. Greek/Ameri- 
can. 
Aegea”: Fare, 1 North St. (Dock Sq.), 723- 
4850. Open. Mon. through Thurs. from 
11:3€ a.m. to midnight, and on Fri. and Sat. 
to 2 a.m. Open on Sun. from 11:30 a.m. to 
1 a.m. Fully licensed. Range: $6 to $10. 
Reservations accepted on Fri., Sat., and 
Sun. /\E. Greek/American. 
Aegeiin Fare, Faneuil Hall Marketplace, 
742-8349. Open Sun. through Thurs. from 
9 a.m.to9p.m., and on Fri. and Sat. from 9 
a.m. to 11 p.m. No license. Range: under 
$6. Takeout only. Greek/American. 
Aku-Aku, 390 Commonwealth Ave., 536- 
0420. Open daily from 5 p.m. to 3 a.m. 
Lounge unen from 4 p.m. to 2 a.m. Range: 
under $6. Reservations accepted. AE, DC, 
MC. Chinese,. Polynesian. 
Another Season, 97 Mt. Vernon St., 367- 
0880. Open Mon. through Thurs from 5:45 
to 10 p.m., and on Fri. and Sat. to 10:30 
p.m. Beer-and-wine license. Range: over 
$10. Reservations requested. AE, MC, per- 
sonal checks. French, continental. 
Brandy Pete’s, 82 Broad St., 482-4165. 
Open Mon. through Fri. from 11:30 a.m. to 
9 p.m. Bar open to 10 p.m., 11 p.m. on Fri. 
Fully licensed. Range: under $6. No reser- 
vations. American. 
Cafe Amalfi, 8-10 Westland Ave., 536- 
6396. Open for lunch Fri. only 11:30 a.m. to 
3 p.m., and for dinner Tues. through Sun. 
from 5 to 11 p.m. Fully licensed. Range: $6 
to $10. Reservations recommended. AE, 
MC, Visa. Italian. 
Cafe L’Ananas, 281A Newbury St., 353- 
0176. Open Mon. through Sat. from noon 
to 2 p.m., Mon. through Fri. from 6 to 10 
p.m. and to 11 p.m. on Sat. Fully licensed. 
Range: $6 to $10. Reservations accepted. 
AE, MC, Visa. French, international. 
Casa Romero, 30 Gloucester St., 261- 
2146. Open Mon. through Sat. from noon 
to 2 p.m., Mon. through Fri. from 6 to 10 
p.m. and to 11 p.m. on Sat. Fully licensed. 
Range: $6 to $10. AE, MC, Visa. Mexican. 
Charley’s Eating and Drinking Saloons, 
344 Newbury St., 266-3000, at the Chest- 
nut Hill Mall, 964-1200, and the South 
Shore Plaza, Braintree, 848-0200. All res- 
taurants open Mon. through Fri. from 
11:30 a.m. to 2 a.m., and on Sat. to 1 a.m. 
Range: under $6. No reservations. AE, CB, 
DC, Visa. American. 
Davio’s, 269 Newbury St., 262-4810. Open 
Tues. through Thurs. from noon to 11:30 
p.m. and to midnight on Fri. and Sat. Beer- 
and-wine license. Range: $6 to $10. No 
jeans, jacket required. AE, DC, MC, Visa. 
Italian. 
Front Street, 260 Berkeley St., 247-0011. 
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Open Mon. through Sat. from 6 to 10 p.m., 
and on Sun. from 11:30 a.m. to 3:30 p.m. 
Fully licensed. Range: over $10. Reserva- 
tions accepted. AE, MC, Visa. Inter- 
national. 

Harvard Book Store Cafe, 190 Newbury 
St., 536-0095. Open Mon. through Thurs. 
from 8:30 a.m. to 11 p.m. Open on Fri. 
from 8:30 a.m. to midnight. Open on Sat. 
from 9:30 a.m. to midnight. Open on Sun. 
from 11 a.m. to 5 p.m. Beer-and-wine li- 
cense. Range: under $6. Complete book- 
store and cafe together. No reservations. 
MC, Visa. Light European. 

Hermitage, 955 Boylston St., in the Insti- 
tute of Contemporary Art, 267-3652. Open 
Tues. through Fri. from noon to 2:30 p.m. 
and from 6 to 10 p.m. Open Sat. to 11 p.m. 
and Sun. to 9 p.m. Fully licensed. Range: 
$6 to $10. Reservations accepted. AE, MC, 
Visa. Russian, international. 

The Ideal, 21 Huntington Ave., 247-8249. 
Open Mon. through Thurs. from 7 a.m. to 
10 p.m., and on Fri. and Sat. to 3 a.m. 
Open Cun. from 10 a.m. to 4 p.m. No 
license. Range: under $6. Reservations 
accepted. American home cooking. 
imperial Tea House, 70 Beach St., 426- 
8543. Open daily from 9 a.m. to 2:30 a.m. 
Fully licensed. Range: $6 to $10. Reserva- 
tions accepted. AE, MC, Visa. Chinese, 
Cantonese. 

Kebab-n-Kurry, 30 Massachusetts Ave., 
536-9835. Open Tues. through Sun. from 
noon to 10 p.m. Range: under $5 for lunch, 
and over $5 for dinner. AE, MC, Visa. 
Authentic Indian cuisine. 

Legal Seafoods, Park Plaza, 426-4444. 
(For Chestnut Hill restaurant, see Brook- 
line/Newton listings.) Open Mon. through 
Thurs. from 11 a.m. to 9:30 p.m., and on 
Fri. and Sat. to 10 p.m. Open Sun. from 
noon to 9:30 p.m. Fully licensed. Range: $6 
to $10. No reservations. Proper dress. AE. 
Fresh seafood. 

Lox, Stock & Bagel, 150A Tremont St., 
357-5077. Open daily from 7 a.m. to mid- 
night (cold foods, late supper after 8 p.m.). 
Beer-and-wine license. Range: under $6. 
AE, DC, MC, Visa. New York deli. 
Maison Robert, 45 School St., 227-3370. 
Open daily from 11:30 a.m. to 2:30 p.m. 
and from 5:30 to 9:30 p.m. (upstairs from 6 
to 10 p.m.). Fully licensed. Range: over 
$10. Reservations accepted. Tie and jacket 
upstairs, casual downstairs. AE, CB, DC, 
MC, Visa, and house charge. French. 
Maitre Jacques, 10 Emerson Place, 742- 
5480. Open Mon. through Sat. from noon 
to 3 p.m. and Mon. through Thurs. from 6 
to 10 p.m. Open Fri. to 10:30 p.m., and on 
Sat. to 1 a.m. Fully licensed. Range: over 
$10. Jacket and tie. Continentai, French. 
Metro Deli, 160 Cambridge St., 742-6319. 
Open Mon. through Fri. from 7 a.m. to 7:30 
p.m. Open on Sat. from 8 a.m. to 4 p.m., 
and on Sun. from 8 a.m. to 2 p.m. Deli res- 
taurant. 

Newbury’s Steak House, 94 Mass. Ave., 
536-0184. Open daily from noon to mid- 
night. Fully licensed. Range: $6 to $10. AE, 
DC, MC, Visa. American. 


No Name, 15% Fish Pier, 338-7539. Open 
Mon. through Thurs. from 11 a.m. to 9:30 
p.m., and on Fri. and Sat. to 10 p.m. No 
license. Range: under $6. No reserva- 
tions. Seafood. 

P. B. Sharon’s, 14-20 Marshall St., 367- 
1540. Open seven days from 11:30 a.m. to 
2 a.m. Fully licensed. Range: over $10. 
Reservations accepted. AE, MC. Nouvelle 
cuisine/regional foods. 

Pizzeria Uno, 731 Boylston St., 267-8554. 
Open daily from 11 a.m. to 1 a.m. Fully 
licensed. Range: under $6. No reserva- 
tions. 

Quetzal Cafe, 669 Centre St., Jamaica 
Plain, 524-9016. Open Mon. through Sat. 
from 8:30 a.m. to 10:30 p.m. No liquor li- 
cense. Range: under $6. Local musicians 
Mon. through Sat. 8:30 p.m. to 9:30 p.m. 
Also art gallery and workshops. Reserva- 
tions accepted for Sat. only. Natural vege- 
tarian; juice bar. 

Seventh Inn, 288 Boylston St., 261-3965. 
Open Mon. through Thurs. from noon to 9 
p.m., and on Fri. and Sat. to 9:30 p.m. 
Beer-and-wine license. Range: $6 to $10. 
MC, Visa. Seafood, natural foods. 
Souper Salad offers soups and sand- 
wiches at the following locations: 

— 524 Commonwealth Ave., 536-7662. 
Open Sun. through Thurs. from 11 a.m. to 
10 p.m., and on Fri. and Sat. to 11 p.m. 
Beer-and-wine license. Range: under $6. 
No reservations. MC, Visa. 

— 128 High St., 426-6455. Open Mon. 
through Fri. from 7 a.m. to 3:30 p.m. Beer- 
and-wine license. Range: under $6. No 
reservations. 

— 119 Newbury St., 247-4983. Open 
Mon. through Fri. from 11 a.m. to 8:30 
p.m., and on Sat. from 11 a.m. to 7:30 p.m. 
Beer-and-wine license. Range: under $6. 
No reservations. MC, Visa. 

— 102 Water St., 523-8576. Open Mon. 
through Fri. from 7 a.m. to 3 p.m. No 
license. Range: under $6. No reserva- 
tions. AE. 

Star of Siam, 93 Church St., 451-5236. 
Open seven days from 11 a.m. to 11 p.m. 
Beer-and-wine license. Range: under $6 
for lunch, $6 to $10 for dinner. Parking. 
AE, DC, MC, Visa. Thai. 

Weggie’s, Lincoln and Beach Sts., China- 
town, 235-4215. Open Mon. through Sun. 
from 11:30 a.m. to 8 p.m. Fully licensed. 
Range: under $6. Dancing. No reserva- 
tions. AE, DC, MC, Visa. American. 
Werner’s, City Hall Plaza, 742-9595. Open 
Mon. through Sat. from 11 a.m. to 4 p.m. 
and from 5 to 10 p.m. Closed Sun. Fully 
licensed. Range: $6 to $10. Reservations 
accepted. AE, CB, DC, MC, Visa. German. 
Wine Cellar at Souper Salad, 524 Com- 
monwealth Ave., 536-7662. Open Sun. 
through Thurs. from 6 to 11 p.m., and on 
Fri. and Sat. to midnight. Beer-and-wine 
license. Range: under $6. Reservations 
accepted. Soft jazz nightly. MC, Visa. 


European. 
CAMBRIDGE 
Ahmed’s, 96 Winthrop St. (Harvard 
Continued on page 26 























LDAVIOS 


Fine Italian Cuisine 


Davio’s e deliziasamente Italiano. Charming and elegant with a contemporary decor . . . a mix of 
textures, brick and brass, soft cafe curtains, fresh flowers . . . this is only a part of what sets Davios 
apart from other dining establishments. It is the chef's masterpieces, resulting from an uncommon 
commitment to Italian cooking that has given Davios its place among the finest restaurants in 
Boston. 

For lunch or dinner, the relaxed and intimate setting, combined with a menu of homemade spe- 
cialties makes Davio’s perfect for business or pleasure. 

All dishes are prepared to order and all the fettucine is homemade on the premises. There are 
daily luncheon and dinner specials, and Chef Davio will gladly accommodate those patrons with 
special dietary concerns. Choose from delectable entrees like homemade spinach noodles with 
prosciutto, bacon and onions in tomato sauce, or linguine with shrimps, clams and mussels in a 
spicy marinara sauce. The selection of seafood, veal and poultry dishes prepared Italian-style are 
sure to tempt. A carefully selected wine list and two simple ingredients . . . quality and pride, are the 
finishing touches that make Davios a dining experience to be remembered. 


Davio’s Hours: Mon. 4:30 p.m.-11:30 p.m. 
269 Newbury Street, Boston, Mass. Tues.-Thurs. noon-11:30 p.m. 
262-4810 Fri.-Sat. noon-midnight 
Sun. 4:30 p.m.-11:30 p.m. 
Lunch Tues.-Sun.; Dinner daily. 
Credit Cards: AmEx, MC, Diner’s Club, Reservations: Recommended. 
Carte Blanche, VISA. Parking: Valet. 




















(617) 277-9241 


Breakfast 8-11 
Lunch 12-3 


Dinner 5-11 
Sunday 4-11 








TSOY ON AxDOLPHINII 


Gourmet Greek 
and American Pettee Square at 
cuisine. Chestnut & Oak Sts 
Fresh seafood Newton Upper Falls 
fine wines & liquers Tel (617) 964-9295 
Your Hosts 
family 





“If it isn’t fresh, it isn’t Legal. fad 
Recommended by Holiday Magazine 
Boston Park Plaza Hotel Rte. 9 
Park Square, Boston Chestnut Hill 
420-4444 277-7300 

















qT Ff oA 
F , A ; Furtle fe 
Dining & Catering 


Hours: 5:30- 10:30 
Mon. -Sat 
Closed Sunday 


1271 Cambridge St. 
Cambridge, 
Massachusetts 02139 











FINE ITALIAN CUISINE 


LAVIOS 


269 NEWBURY STREET — 
Dinner Sun - Thurs ‘til 11:30 Fri & Sat ‘til 12:30 
Lunch Tues - Sat 12-4 
Valet parking 262-4810 





c ” Andher Season 


To delight the senses 

with fine dinners, 

special catering and 
private lunches 

Cooking Demonstrations 
starting January 5, 1981 
Serving dinner 5:30-10:30 
Monday thru Saturday 


9 Mt>Urrnon SE. Boston’ Ma’ 367 ~ 0880 
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Continued from page 24 
Square), 876-5200. Open Mon. through 
Fri. from 11:30 a.m. to 2:30 p.m. and on 
Sat. to 3 p.m. Open Mon. through Thurs. 
from 5 to 10 p.m. and on Fri. and Sat. to 11 
p.m. Open Sun. from 11 a.m. to 10 p.m. 
Fully licensed. Range: over $10. Belly 
dancing on Wed. nights, and French singer 
and guitarist on Fri. and Sat. nights. Reser- 
vations accepted. AE, MC, Visa. French, 
Moroccan. 
Aku-Aku, 149 Alewife Brook Parkway, 
491-5377. Open daily from 11:30 a.m. to 2 
a.m. Fully licensed. Range: under $6. 
Reservations. AE, DC, MC. Chinese/Poly- 
nesian. 
Athenian Taverna, 569 Mass. Ave., 547- 
6300. Open Sun. through Tues. from 11 
a.m. to 11 p.m., and Wed. through Sat. to 1 
a.m. Fully licensed. Range: under $6. 
Ethnic music Wed. through Sat. from 8:30 
p.m. to 1 a.m. Reservations accepted. AE, 
CB, DC, MC, Visa. Greek. 
Averof, 1924 Mass. Ave., 354-4500. Open 
daily from 11 a.m. to 1 a.m. Fully licensed. 
Range: under $6. Belly dancing. Reserva- 
tions accepted. AE, MC, Visa. Mediter- 
ranean. 
Le Beau Geste, 147 Huron Ave., 864-6670. 
Open Tues. through Fri. from noon to 2 
p.m. and Tues. through Sat. from 6 to 10 
p.m. No license. Range: under $6 for 
lunch, over $10 for dinner. Reservations 
accepted (except for Sat.). MC, Visa, per- 
sonal checks. Fresh fish. 
Colleen’s Restaurant, 792-794 Main St., 
661-1660. Open Mon. and Wed. through 
Fri. from noon to 2 p.m. Open Sun., Mon., 
Wed., and Thurs. from 5 to 9:30 p.m. Open 
Fri. and Sat. from 5 to 10:30 p.m. Beer- 
and-wine license. Range: $6 to $10. Reser- 
vations accepted for large parties. 
Chinese. 
Dertad’s, 16 Garden St., in the Sheraton 
Commander Hotel, 354-1234. Open seven 
days from 6 to 11 p.m. Fully licensed. 
Range: over $10. Valet parking. Reserva- 
tions accepted. AE, CB, DC, MC, Visa, 
house charge. French, Continental. 
Henri IV, 96 Winthrop St. (upstairs at Ah- 
med’s), 876-5200. Open Wed. through Sat. 
from 6 to 10 p.m. Contemporary cuisine. 
Latin-O, 11 Brookline St., 876-9074. Open 
Mon. through Sat. from noon to 11 p.m., 
and on Sun. from 4 to 11 p.m. Fully 
licensed. Range: $6 to $10. No reserva- 
tions. Latin music on Fri. and Sat. from 8 
p.m. to 1 a.m. and Flamenco dancing from 
noon to 12:30 a.m. AE, MC, Visa, personal 
checks. Mexican. 
Panache, 798 Main St., 492-9500. Open 
Tues. through Sat. from 6 to 10 p.m. No 
license. Reservations accepted. French. 
Plough & Stars, 912 Mass. Ave., 492-9653. 
Open Mon. through Sat. from noon to 2:30 
a.m., and on Sun. from 12:30 to 4 p.m. 
Fully licensed. Range: under $6. Live 
entertainment. No reservations. 
Restaurant Roka, 18 Eliot St. (Harvard 
Sq.), 661-0344. Open daily from 11:30 a.m. 
to 2:30 p.m. and from 5:30 to 10 p.m. Beer- 
and-wine license. Range: under $6. Reser- 
vations accepted. AE, MC, Visa, house 
charge. Traditional Japanese. 
Stockpot, 57 Boylston St., 492-9058. Open 
Mon. through Sat. from 11:30 a.m. to 8 
p.m., and on Sun. from 5 to 8:30 p.m. No li- 
cense. Range: under $6. Soup and salad. 
Swiss Alps, 114 Mt. Auburn St., 354-1366. 
Open Sun. through Thurs. from 11 a.m. to 
11 p.m. and to midnight on Fri. and Sat. 
Fully licensed. Range: under $6. Live jazz 
on Wed. and Thurs. from 9:30 p.m. to 1 
a.m. Reservations accepted. MC, Visa. 
Swiss. 
Ticino, 56 Boylston St., 547-9256. Open 
Mon. through Sat. from 11:30 a.m. to 11 
p.m., and on Sun. from 10:30 a.m. to 11 
Continued on page 28 
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sunday brunch 


Botton 247-0011 














LE BOCAGE 
FRANCAIS 


77,'78, ‘79 — Best of Boston 


FOR DINNER 
Le Bocage still offers the best 
in French cuisine 
Mon.-Thurs. 6-11 p.m, 
Fri. & Sat., 5:30-11 p.m 
72 Bigelow Avenue, Watertown 923-1210 








re 
288. Boylston Street Boston, Mass. 261-3965 
A Natural Foods Restaurant 
featuring fresh, local seafood 
Extensive wine list, featuring white wines 
Lunch and Dinner Mon. through Thurs. 12:00 to 9:00, Fri. and Sat 
12:00 to 9:30. Closed Sunday 
Caterings and private parties 
Master Charge, Visa & American Express 








‘The No Name 





Restaurant 


‘Where the Fish Jump From the 
Ocean Into the Frying Pan’ 
Located on Boston’s 

Historic Fish Pier 

15'2 Fish Pier, Boston 
338-7539 

Open Monday to Saturday 
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WERNER’S 
CITY HALL PLAZA BOSTON, MASS. 
742-9595 
OPEN MON.-SAT. 11:00 A.M.-10:00 P.M. 
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Colleen’s 
Chinese Cuisine 


792 Mair St.. Camb., Ma. 661-1660 
A surprisirjiy elega.t Chinese Restaurant - 
imaginative gene:ous. delicious Colleen’s is tre- 
mendous Dennis Fitzgibbons 
The Enston Phoenix Guide To Dining Out 











Pool ® Bar ® Oyster Bar 
Luncheon Specials 
Greek Night Every 
Thursday 
Point of Pines, Revere, Mass. 
289-5566 




















A hickory-filtered vodka, made 
in the tradition of the Old World. 
Fit for kings, Emperors and you. 
Let Cossack into your life in any 

season, for any occasion. 


Prepared and bottied by Allens Ltd., Boston, MA. 


80 or 100 proof. 
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A VERY UNUSUAL RESTAURANT 
specializing in authentic 
Thai recipes, modestly priced. 


2’ STAR or SIAM 


0 


Luncheons and dinners 7 days 11 am - 11 pm 
93 Church St., Boston tel. 451-5236 
(Opp. Park Plaza Hotel & Howard Johnson Hotel) 
Beer/wines — Major credit cards 











Outdoor Dining 1979 
147 Huron Avenue 
Cambridge 
Fine European Cuisine 


(617) 864-6670 


Lunch Tues Fn 1200-200 
made on premises Dinner - Tues a 6.00-10:0C 
. Monday 


fresh fish specialties 











RICE BOWL 


MANDARIN SZECHUAN CUISINE 


Lunch ¢ Dinner ¢ Banquet 
Take Out 
Open Monday-Saturday 


1033 Commonwealth Ave. 
Boston, Mass. 02215 
(Next to Eastern Mountain Sports) 


Phone 


783-1220 783-1221 





SAVOR THE SEASONS AT 


maison 
robert 


CUISINE’ FRANCAISE 
OLD CITY HALL 

45 SCHOOL ST. BOSTON 
617-227-3370 











mous-sa-ka (mous-sa-ka), 
n. 1. Greek dish made with a base 
of eggplant, layer of ground 
sirloin of beef, cream bechamel 
and topped with pilaf — 
sauce. 2. One of over Re ~ > — 
125 items at the a ers 

a AS ad¢t—¢ 

Pea =, 


es ASGEAN FARS 


sipsndhet JAF RE *¢ 


OPEN 7 DAYS: 7 AM to 4 AM 
Call 267-2202 for information 
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p.m. Fully licensed. Range: under $6. 
Reservations accepted. Swiss/Italian. 
Turtle Cafe, 1271 Cambridge St., 354- 
8599. Open Mon. through Sat. from 5:30 to 
10:30 p.m. No license. Range: $6 to $10. 
Reservations accepted for five or more. 
MC, Visa. Continental. 

Wu Fu, 460 Massachusetts Ave., 876-6299. 
Open Mon. through Sun. from 11:30 a.m. 
to 1 a.m. Fully licensed. Range: $6 to $10. 
Peking, Sichuan. 


BROOKLINE, NEWTON 
Aegean Fare, 1952 Beacon St., Brookline, 
232-7900. Open Mon. through Sat. from 7 
a.m. to 2 a.m., and on Sun. from 8 a.m. to 2 
a.m. Beer-and-wine license. Greek/Amer- 
ican. 
Callahan’s, 100 Needham St., Newton, 
527-3112. Open seven days from 11 a.m. 
to 11 p.m. Fully licensed. Range: $6 to $10. 
No reservations. Steaks, salads, seafood. 
Chardas, 1306 Beacon St., Brookline, 232- 
4050. Open for lunch Wed. through Fri. 
from 11:45 a.m. to 2:15 p.m. and for din- 
ner Mon. through Sun. from 5 to 10 p.m. 
Fully licensed. Range: $6 to $10. Reserva- 
tions recommended. AE, DC, MC, Visa. 
International. 
Charley’s Eating and Drinking Saloon, 
Chestnut Hill Mall, 964-1200. See Boston 
listing. 
China Sails, 1204 Boylston St. (Rte. 9), 
734-1700. Open Mon. through Sun. from 
11:30 a.m. to 1:30 p.m. Fully licensed. 
Range: under $6 for lunch. $6 to $10 for 
dinner. Reservations accepted. AE, MC, 
Visa. Cantonese, Sichuan. 
JB’s Steak House, 418 Watertown St. (Rte. 
16), Newton, 527-8124. Dining room open 
Mon. through Sat. from 11:30 a.m. to 11:30 
p.m., and on Sun. from noon to 11:30 p.m. 
Lounge open Mon. through Sat. from 
11:30 a.m. to 2 a.m., and on Sun. from 
noon to 11:30 p.m. Fully licensed. Range: 
under $6. Dancing and piano bar on Tues. 
through Sat. from 9 p.m. to 2 a.m. Res- 
ervations accepted. No tank tops on men. 
MC, Visa. American and Italian. 
Legal Seafoods, Route 9, Chestnut Hill. 
Open Sun. through Tues. from 11 a.m. to 
9:30 p.m., and on Wed. through Sat. to 10 
p.m. Fully licensed. Range: $6 to $10. No 
reservations. AE. Fresh seafood. 
Sabra, 45 Union St., Newton Centre, 527- 
5641, 964-9275. Open Mon. through Sat. 
from 11 a.m. to 10:30 p.m., and on Sun. 
and holidays from 4 to 10:30 p.m. Fully li- 
censed. Range: $6 to $10. Live Israeli 
music Tues. through Sat. at 8 p.m. Reser- 
vations accepted. AE, MC, Visa. Israeli and 
Middle Eastern. 
Shanghai Garden, 1366 Beacon St., 
Brookline, 277-1012. Open Mon. through 
Thurs. from noon to 10:30 p.m., on Fri. and 
Sat. to 11:30 p.m., and on Sun. from 4 to 
10:30 p.m. Fully licensed. Range: under 
$6. Reservations accepted. MC, Visa. 
Mandarin, Sichuan. 
Valle’s, Route 9, Newton, 969-9160. Open 
daily from 11 a.m. to 9 p.m. and to mid- 
night on Saturday. Fully licensed. Range: 
$6 to $10. No reservations. AE, DC, MC, 
Visa. American. 
Walter’s, 1700 Beacon St., Brookline, 566- 
3469. Open Tues. through Fri. from noon 
to 11 p.m. Open Sat. from noon to 3 p.m. 
and 3:30 to 11 p.m. Open Sun. from 1 to 10 
p.m. Fully licensed. Range: $6 to $10. Live 
music Thurs. through Sat. Reservations 
accepted. AE, MC, Visa. Italian-American. 


EXURBIA 
Allegro, 458 Moody St., Waltham, 891- 
5486. Open Tues. through Sat. from 6 to 
9:30 p.m. Fully licensed. Range: $6 to $10. 
Reservations accepted. No jeans. MC, 


Visa. Homemade Italian. 
Continued on page 30 





Serving Natural Foods’ 


LOuct ee 2 ws 
CAFE 
WORKING FOR HUMAN UNITY 


669 Centre St, Jamaica Plain 
Information/Take out 524-9016 











J.B’S STEAK HOUSE 


418 Watertown Street (Rte. 16) Newton, Mass 
POSITIVELY THE MOST EYE-POPPING 
ARRAY OF DELICIOUS SALADS, HOT AND 
COLD MEATS, VEGETABLES, CHEESE, DES- 
SERTS, BREADS ON AND ON AND ON. 

Function Roan Avaliable - Up to 80 People 
Lounge Open 7 Daye Ti 2 am. - Piano Bar 











or Dinner. 
Cocktail Lounge 
114 Mt. Auburn St. 


115 Lynnway, 
Lynn} 
595-7733 





Specializing in 
Mandarin & Szechuan 
Foods 


TAKE OUT ORDERS 
DAILY LUNCHEON 
SPECIALS 


Mon. — Wed., Thurs. 11: moe: 10 PM 
Fri. — 11:30 AM - 1PM 
Sat. — Noon - Il PM 
Sun. — Noon - 10 PM 


235-6073 


274 Washington St., Wellesley 











Enjoy Boston’s best deli no matter 
what time hunger strikes. 
ee .) mon—saT: 
7am till Midnight 
SUN: 7am till 8pm 
180 TREMONT 8ST. 
BOSTON 
CALL: 
, T-A-K-E-0-U-T 
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gue clinched and closed with the naked North, 
Be learned to defy and defend; Shoulder to 
we have fought it out—yet the wild 
the end, "Robert Service 


TheBlack Sheep of Conadi n (oes. 


‘A 
‘i ~. 


Jack. 


Soft-spoken and smooth, its 
hundred-proof potency simimgers 
just below the surface. Straight? on the rocks," gas 
or mixed, YUKON JACK is a breedapart; unlike _ : 


any Canadian liquor you've ever tasted. ' \ : 
| 100 Proof Imported Liqueur 


Yukon¥Jaek 80 and 100 Prat. imported and Bottled by Heublein, inc.. Hartford. 


¥ 








Free Lunch? 


No, but we do have: free brownies every day, free Bloody Marys on New Year’s 
Day, free Irish Coffee on Saint Patrick’s Day, free jelly beans on Easter, free 
Strawberry Shortcake on the Fourth of July, free Apples in the Autumn, free 
Pumpkin Pie on Thanksgiving, free Brandy Alexanders on Christmas Eve, free 
draft beer when the Red Sox play in the World Series, and free parking on New- 
bury Street. Where??? Newbury’s Steak House, that’s where! We give you just 
about everything except a free lunch. There’s something to look forward to every 
season at Newbury’s. But don’t hold your breath for the beer. 


NEWBURY’S 
STEAK TiOUSE 


94 Massachusetts Ave., Boston, 536-0184 


OPEN NOON TO MIDNITE 
FREE PARKING AT GARAGE ON NEWBURY ST. 























Where can 
a steak lover 
take a 
lobster lover 
omeliilits ae 


We’ve got over 40 items 
on our dinner menu for you to enjoy! 


Come Join Us. 


The Steak Place 
1268 Boylston Street / Chestnut Hill / 731-6200 
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Biue Danube, 582 Main St., Waltham, 899- 
3440. Open Mon. through Fri. from 11:30 
a.m. to 10:30 p.m., and on Sat. from 3 p.m. 
to 10:30 p.m. Sun. from noon to 10 p.m. 
Fully licensed. Range: $6 to $10. Dancing 
and live music Thurs. through Sat. from 
8:30 p.m. to midnight. Reservations ac- 
cepted. No jeans or sneakers. AE, CB, DC, 
MC, Visa. Hungarian and European. 

Le Bocage, 72 Bigelow Ave., Watertown, 
923-1210. Open Mon. through Thurs. from 
6 to 11 p.m., and on Fri. and Sat. from-5:30 
to 11 p.m. Wine served. Range: over $10. 
MC, Visa, personal checks. French. 

Cafe L’Orange, 86 Thoreau St., Concord, 
369-8700. Open Mon. through Sat. from 
11:30 a.m. to 2:30 p.m., Tues. through 
Thurs. from 6:30 to 9 p.m., and Fri. and 
Sat. to 10 p.m. Sun. brunch from 11 a.m. to 
3 p.m. Fully licensed. Range: $6 to $10. 
Reservations accepted. AE, MC, Visa, per- 
sonal checks. French/Continental. 
Callahan’s, 131 Boston Post Rd., Wayland, 
358-7741. Open seven days from 11 a.m. 
to 11 p.m. Fully licensed. Range: $6 to $10. 
No reservations. Steaks, salads, seafood. 
Charley’s Eating and Drinking Saloon, 
South Shore Plaza, Braintree, 848-0200. 
See Boston listing. 

The Front Page, Thompson Sq., Bunker 
Hill Mall, Charlestown, 242-5010. Open 
Mon. through Sat. from 11:30 a.m. to mid- 
night, Sun. from 11 a.m. to midnight. Fully 
licensed. Range: $6 to $10. Proper dress. 
AE, DC, MC, Visa. American. 

Hunan Garden, 266 Worcester Road, Fra- 
mingham, 872-9200. Open Sun. through 
Thurs. from noon to 10 p.m., and Fri. 
through Sat. from noon to 11 p.m. Fully 
licensed. Lunch buffet $2.50 (once 
around). Dinner buffet $5.95 (all you can 
eat). Reservations accepted. AE, MC, Visa. 
Mandarin, Sichuan, Cantonese, Fujian. 
Jacob’s Ladder, Point of Pines, Revere, 
289-5566. Open Mon. through Sat. for 
lunch from 11 a.m. to 3 p.m. and for din- 
ner to 11 p.m. Sunday brunch from 11 a.m. 
to 4 p.m. Fully licensed. Range: $6 to $10. 
Reservations accepted. Dancing nightly. 
MC, Visa. American. 

Jade Fountain, 200 Boston Post Road, 
Marlboro, 481-6430. Open Mon. through 
Sun. from 11:30 a.m. to 1:30 a.m. Fully 
licensed. Range: under $6. Reservations 
accepted. No T-shirts. AE, DC, MC, Visa. 
Chinese. 

Pine Garden, 274 Washington St., Welles- 
ley Hills, 235-6073. Open Mon. through 
Thurs. from 11:30 a.m. to 10 p.m. and on 
Fri. from 11:30 a.m. to 11 p.m. Open on 
Sat. from noon to 11 p.m., and on Sun. 
from noon to 10 p.m. No liquor license. 
Range: under $6. Reservations accepted. 
MC, Visa. Mandarin, Sichuan. 

Porthole Pub, 115 Lynnway, Lynn, 595- 
7733. Open Mon. through Sat. from 11:30 
a.m. to 9p.m., and on Sun. from 11:30 a.m. 
to 8 p.m. Fully licensed. Range: under $7. 
Reservations accepted. Irish music nightly. 
MC. Seafood specialties, beef. 

La Rosa Bianca, 77 Central Avenue, Lynn, 
598-7072. Open Mon. through Thurs. from 
11:30 a.m. to 10 p.m., and on Fri. to 11 
p.m. Open Sat. from 4 to 11 p.m. and to 10 
p.m. on Sun. Fully licensed. Range: $6 to 
$10. Reservations accepted. MC, Visa. 
Italian. 

Rossi’s, 350 Washington St., Dedham, 
326-3000. Open Mon. through Sun. from 
11:30 a.m. to 11 p.m. Fully licensed. Range 
$6 to $10. Reservations accepted. AE, MC, 
Visa. Italian/American. 

Valle’s, Route 93, Andcever, 944-4090 (also 
at Union St., Route 3, Braintree, 848-3363, 
and at Route 1, Saugus, 289-4090). Open 
Sun. through Fri. from 11 a.m. to 9 p.m., 
and on Sat. to midnight. Fully licensed. 
Range: $6 to $10. Noreservations. AE, DC, 
MC, Visa. American. 
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Discover the 
unknown treasures 


of Bordeaux 





























At the turn of the century, Yvon Mau was already riding around the 
Bordeaux vineyards on his penny-farthing. He did this in order to discover 
the unknown fine wines of the region, and Monsieur Mau on his bicycle 
became the symbol of the family company. 


* 2 < . ‘ 4 
e Yep him, COOP Y MHE hte a face. 





5s ome of his discoveries became famous. The Mau family has continued 
with the same tradition of searching with passion for the unknown 


Bordeaux wines which one day will become famous. 


P Yup le. Men family, wine hits fee. 
@ 


From Bordeaux 


Keep watching Phoenix and your local package 
store for details on the Xy uy Nhvy Sweepstakes. 


Sce how you can win a ski weekend for two at Water ville 
New Hampshire’s largest ski resort! == e 

















CHINESE CUISINE 
AT ITS FINEST! 


CHINA 
SAILS 


We're located at 1204 
Boylston St., on Rte. 9 in 
Chestnut Hill. All of our 
dishes are prepared 

Tare ihVrelUr=Uih vam tale mmexele).¢-16 mm Ce) 
‘o) ce [=1amlamial-mnce-\elitre)ar-l 
Chinese way, We are well- 
-¢ale) am ce)ame) el amee-(elitielarel 
Cantonese menu, which 
Talei[Urel-\-ma =a -18adalialemicelas 
chicken, seafood, beef & 
pork to our famous Pu. 
Pu Platter. 

What you didn't know is, 
we have added delicious 
Fale mm =).(0) ((ombey4-1e1a]0r-18) 
‘olijalosomm cone) 0| amanl-1a10 
Some of our favorites are 
cashew chicken, moo shi pork ~* 
are ale) ar-lalem-) o)(e) mal alan) OM Lin Zel0) 
‘eor- 1a] ale) an =1-lane>1at- liam ielele lms 
salt, fat, M.S.G., please let us 
know and we will pay special 
attention to your dishes. 

We are a tradition and 

we intend to stay that way! 


Call and have a Luau 
734-1700 


PNiamoreyaleiidiejal=1e mn celam 26014 
foxelaahiol at 
Specialists in home catering 
/Nororo)aalaaveler-tilelalswn ie) am ad ai\s- 1 c=) 
Parties 








